writers who made meritorious contributions to English literature,
whether or not literary historians find a place for them in their surveys.
In particular, he opened a new fascinating chapter in the 'Science of
Man* - that of Orientalism - for the delectation and inspiration of the
Europeans, and the Indians too gratefully remember him for the great
movement he initiated in the course of their own culture. Of him
Wingfield - Stratford says justly: ".. he had a Pisgah vision of the
mental paradise that his successors in scholarship were to make their
own."

For my first research degree of M.A.(Hons.), I had made the
Novels of F.W. Bain the subject of my inquiry. It seemed natural that
I should next turn to Jones himself, the father of Anglo- Indian
literature. Accordingly, in the following pages a modest attempt is
made to study the life and work of this giant among men. Owing to
the paucity of material where I have had to conduct this inquiry, I
have refrained from attempting a searching inquiry into the deeper
springs of the age and its background. The achievement of Jones is
so many-sided and extends to such divers territories of knowledge
that in such areas where his work was other than literary, I have
contended myself with a mere summary. On the other hand, Jones's
renderings from the Sanskrit and his own famous hymns to the Hindu
deities have been examined at some critical length. While considering
Jones's renderings, translations by other scholars have been juxtaposed
wherever possible with Jones's for purposes of comparative evaluation,
and my own'nodding acquaintance' with Sanskrit has also stood me
here in good stead. I should, however, admit that my own translation
of the examples from Sanskrit is not always unexceptionably literal
nor is the transliteration unimpeachably scientific. My intention was
merely to note Jones's deviations from the original with a view to
discovering, if possible, any principle behind them or offering an
explanation for them.

As regards the plan of the work, an account of Jones's life is
given in the first chapter; in the second, his imitations and translations
are considered, which, beginning with his pre-Indian period, extend
till the end of his life; in the third chapter are considered his discourses
and dissertations, which too cover the whole of his active career;
and, finally, the fourth chapter is addressed to a study of Jones's original
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